ROOM    XVIII

THE more fantastic side of Goya's genius is seen in
Room XVIII in The Bewitched (No.  1472).
This representation of a priest, terrified by a \ision of
grinning demons and dancing mules, illustrates a scene
from a popular play.

The Picnic (No. 1471) is the antithesis of the 'Be-
witched' and is as sunny and cheerful as the other is
macabre. The technique reveals a sure rapidity and
the painting has the feathery lightness of some
delicious 'souffle5.

This small room contains many interesting pictures,
such as The Matador (No. 3138) by MARIANO
FORTUNY (1838-1874) which, though superficial
compared with Goya, is a facile work; the Duel in
the Pardo (No. 1376) by DEL MAZO (1600?-I667);
the Immaculate Conception (No. 3910) by MUR-
ILLO (1617-1682); and the Saint Paul Reading (No.
3590) by an unknown artist of the SPANISH SCHOOL.
This last picture has been aptly, if somewhat hereti-
cally, compared with Whistler's Portrait of his Mother.

The room also contains a few fine Spanish primitives.

On leaving the Spanish room we enter the East
Vestibule, where the mosaic pavement has been most
adroitly laid by MR. BORIS ANREP. The section in the
East Vestibule representing The Pleasures of Life
has its counterpart across the way (in the West Vesti-
bule) in the Labours of Life which, in spite of its
more sombre title, is no less diverting than the former
section and equally provocative and original.

The West Vestibule contains the famous Dido
Building Carthage (No, 498) by J. M. W. TURNER
(1775-1851). This picture and the Sun Rising
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